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I thank God, have made me see my error. If you can, therefore, forget it, give me your hand, and let us live together in future like brother performers." This was a long speech for Quin at this hour in the morning, and Macklin was ready at the conclusion with outstretched hand. There was a reconciliation, and another bottle, and the curtain falls on Macklin trying to carry Quin upon his shoulders to his lodgings in the Piazzas in Co vent Garden.
The two men were naturally and professionally antagonistic. Quin, as an actor, was the last of the orthodox conventional school; while Macklin, in all his parts, and especially in his Shylock, made some steps towards natural acting. He was, as it were, the connecting link between Quin and Garrick, the first and greatest of natural actors. Quin was an exponent of the grandiloquent or artificial style, exhibiting the form rather than the soul of tragedy. He was successful in the more solid characters, such as Coriolanus and Cato, but not in emotional and complicated parts, such as Lear, Richard, and Macbeth. Cumberland, in his memoirs, gives us a capital picture of Quin in tragedy, who "presented himself, upon the rising of the curtain, in a green velvet coat embroidered down the seams, an enormous full-bottom periwig, rolled stockings, and high-heeled square-toed shoes. With very little variation of cadence, and in a deep full tone, accompanied by a sawing kind of action, which had more of the senate than of the stage in it, he rolled out his heroics with an air of dignified indifference that seemed to disdain the plaudits that were bestowed upon him." His great parts in tragedy were Cato, Brutus, Pyrrhus in the Distressed Mother, Pierre in Venice Preserved, Horatio in The Fair Penitent Ventidius, Rowe's Tamerlane, and Bajazet. Davies